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the present writer confesses that each time he reads the poems anew, he is 
more struck by their essential harmony than by the inconsistencies in the 
action and the other indications of different authorship of different parts. 
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Roman Historical Sources and Institutions. University of Mich- 
igan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. I. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1904. Pp. vi + 402. $2.50. 

An increasing interest in inscriptions and in the history of the Later 
Roman Empire, a period hitherto generally neglected in our universities, 
may perhaps be inferred from the title-page of this volume; for of the six 
authors five use epigraphical material and four deal chiefly with institu- 
tions and events of the third century a. d. The book as a whole forms 
an auspicious beginning for a new series. 

The editor, Professor Henry A. Sanders, contributes two interesting 
studies in sources. In "The Myth about Tarpeia" he shows that, 
although in point of fact the Tarpeian Rock was named from a family 
which once lived in the vicinity, the custom of punishing traitors by 
hurling them from the cliff gave rise to an aetiological story of the treason 
and execution of a Tarpeius (Festus, p. 343 M; Prop. iv. 1. 93, etc.). 
Another member of this branch of the gens Tarpeia was one of the first 
Vestal virgins; at her grave on the Capitoline the pontifex and the chief 
Vestal made annual libation on February 15, the beginning of the public 
Parentalia (see Hor. Carm. iii. 30. 9). In time, however, the desire to 
account for the presence of this grave within the city walls produced the 
later and commoner form of the myth, which substituted for Tarpeius 
the maiden Tarpeia as the traitor (Fabius in Dion. Hal. ii. 38 ff.; Anti- 
gonus in Plut. Romul. 17). A misinterpretation of the adjacent Porta 
Pandana was responsible for some details of the story, while the fact that 
the Sabines figure in it merely points to a belief in Sabine settlers on the 
Capitoline. One slight logical inconsistency in the above explanation 
may be noted: since the name of the Tarpeian Rock was derived from 
the family dwelling there (p. 44, cf. p. 33), that name can not be used as 
a proof of their residence (p. 16, 1. 15). 

In "The Lost Epitome of Livy" Sanders presents an exhaustive 
treatment of an extremely complicated subject. After reviewing recent 
articles by Reinhold, Wdlfflin, and Drescher, he discusses variant forms 
of the Periochae and the Epitome, and the relation to the latter work of 
some of its descendants, particularly Auct. De vir. ill., Appian, Lucan. 
Ampelius, Dio, and Suetonius. Passages are cited in full and used 
sanely, though occasionally one feels that the possibility of purely acci- 
dental resemblances is not sufficiently regarded, e. g., in two cases (p. 195, 
No. 7, end; p. 196, 11. 11 ff.), the theory of an interpolation rests upon the 
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presence or absence of a single word. In the latter part of the paper 
Sanders concludes an analysis of the epitomator's use of non-Livian 
sources with the suggestion that this nameless historian may have been 
Livy's son, and finds confirmation for his conjecture in the agreement of 
Plin. N. H. v. 148, for which Livius Alius is a possible source, with a frag- 
ment of the Epitome (Eutrop. iv. 5. 2; De vir. ill. 12. 6). 

Walter Dennison, " The Movements of the Chorus Chanting the Car- 
men saeculare of Horace," rejects Mommsen's theory of a processional. 
His brief summary of the evidence on both sides will be convenient to all 
students of Horace. 

Mary Gilmore Williams continues her admirable "Studies in the 
Lives of Roman Empresses" from Am. Jour. Arch. VI (1902), pp. 259 ff. 
This chapter describes Julia Mamaea, the mother of Alexander Severus. 

" The Attitude of Dio Cassius toward Epigraphic Sources " by Duane 
Reed Stuart proves that Dio did not consult the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num, the Fasti Capitolini, or other accessible monuments. At the most, 
four unimportant references reveal a possible knowledge of inscriptions. 
Incidentally, Stuart defends at some length the Augustan authorship of 
the Monumentum Ancyranum. 

The greater part of Joseph A. Drake's paper on the " Principales of 
the Early Empire" seems of doubtful value, chiefly because it is based 
on Cauer's lists (Eph. Ep. IV, pp. 355 ff.), which were published in 1881, 
and even then were far from complete. An epigraphist can not ignore 
the discoveries of the last quarter-century, especially if his results are 
negative. To give but one example, the list of beneflciarii under Ha- 
drian (p. 287) could be more than doubled by first-hand work with the 
Corpus. We are not surprised, therefore, that the conclusion (p. 328) 
that "principales as military subalterns disappear about the time of 
Diocletian" is disproved by cases like CIL. III. 1803; IX. 4787; VI. 
3637, from the army of but one province. Moreover, many inscriptions 
whose date could not be determined were discarded (p. 263), and more 
than two hundred others only approximately dated as before 337 are con- 
tained in the table on p. 311. May not some part of these two classes 
belong after Diocletian? We must remember that for the Late Empire 
few chronological tests are available. If, then, the tituli of principales 
do not disappear, but only diminish in number, they are on exactly the 
same plane as civil inscriptions; the "general barbarization of the state" 
certainly did not operate on the army alone (p. 328, bottom). Of chrono- 
logical errors, the two following affect a large number of examples: 
(1) The author's tests L and Ma (pp. 269 f.) wrongly assume that the 
absence of an epithet implies its non-existence in the period in question; 
but see CIL. III. 3126, 5119; VIII. 2529, 2586. (2) Antoniniana and 
Severiana do not always indicate the reigns of Caracalla and Septimius 
(pp. 281 ff.), but often refer to Elagabalus and Alexander Severus respec- 
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tively. The defects in method which have been enumerated happily do 
not vitiate the entire article; the statements (pp. 317 ff.) about the use in 
legal Latin of military titles for civil officials, and (pp. 272 ff.) on the 
meaning of vexillarius, are apparently sound and useful. 

George H. Allen, in his dissertation entitled " Centurions as Substi- 
tute Commanders of Auxiliary Corps," tries to show that in each auxili- 
ary camp was stationed a legionary centurion, who in an emergency 
sometimes took command with the title curator, and in the case of cer- 
tain small cohorts, alae and numeri, regularly replaced a prefect or tri- 
bune as praepositus. The relation between such a curator or praepositus 
and his troops was also expressed by phrases like sub cura, curam agente, 
etc., but these same formulas were at other times applied to a centurion 
who only directed the labor of soldiers not under his command. Unfor- 
tunately, the existing evidence, scanty at best, has been so perverted in 
this paper by inaccurate citation and rash inference that the distinctions 
made between these three functions can not be accepted. A few points 
only can be given by way of illustration. P. 334, 1. 26: why is not the 
double title cwra(ra) agente .... curatore mere tautology rather than 
an indication of two separate offices? P. 336. 4 (cf. pp. 345, 380): the 
number of the cohort in CIL. III. 5613 is missing and should not be 
restored [I]. P. 341, n. 1: no other case is known of the centurion of a 
cohort commanding a cohort or ala. P. 344, 1. 24: this inference contra- 
dicts the author's conclusion on p. 350; the difference in date of Nos. 5 
and 15 is also an argument against his theory. P. 350, 1. 8: if in No. 1, 
besides curam agente, curator was needed to denote a temporary command 
(p. 334), then curam agente alone in Nos. 18 and 20 of the same cohort 
does not indicate another emergency officer, but rather the regular prae- 
positus. No reason for the inclusion of No. 22 is given. P. 352, 1. 8 begs 
the question. P. 355, 11. 3 ff . : as these centurions were the titular com- 
manders, the mention of them here is irrelevant. Pp. 363 f . : both examples 
from Kaetia are invalidated, No. 1 by a mistake in reporting the location 
of the stone, No. 2 by the lack of evidence that auxiliaries occupied 
Lauingen. P. 354: how can the author of p. 345 on substitute officers 
maintain that a particular corps was never commanded by a centurion 
solely because three tribunes of it are known ? But if praepositus here 
{GIL. III. 25) means mere technical oversight {curam agente), while in 
No. 14 (pp. 345 f.) it was equivalent to curator, then the whole attempt 
fails to improve on Mommsen's view (p. 333) that the three terms were 
interchangeable. 

The book deserves more frequent chapter headings and fuller indices, 
including one of inscriptions. One hopes, too, that the custom here 
adopted of citing Greek in translation may not become general. 

Mary Bradford Peaks 
Vassar College 



